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The Need of More Public Pleasure-grounds. 


URING two or three years past several local societies 

have been formed in England for the purpose of saving 
from defacement or desecration places which have some 
special beauty, which command some attractive scenery 
or which appeal to patriotic feeling by some historical or 
legendary association. Representatives of these societies 
now point out that a suitable way of commemorating the 
fact that Queen Victoria has worn the crown longer than 
any of her predecessors would be to dedicate pleasure- 
grounds to the enjoyment of the people forever in various 
parts of the kingdom. Of course, this scheme is not con- 
fined to large towns and cities, but embraces all parts of 
the country. While localities of historic interest or spots 
which have some especial charm of landscape are spoken 
of as preferable selections, the leading purpose is to secure 
a public pleasure-ground and call it the Queen’s Field, or 
the Queen’s Park, or the Queen’s Garden, or whatever name 
would be most appropriate. Hill-tops which command 
broad views, bits of woodland, stretches of water, still-or 
flowing, cliffs and downs, old castles and other historical 
remains are all suggested. It is pointed out in the memo- 
rial that even in the distinctly rural districts of England 
there are many counties with no recreation-grounds, no 
village commons or greens, no playgrounds for children. 
Instances are given where grounds thrown open to the 
public, even in remote and solitary places, are no longer 
solitudes, but are thronged with men, women and chil- 
dren. In speaking of this proposal, Zhe Ouélook for last 
week says : 

England is rapidly becoming so crowded that even in out- 
of-the-way places the need of Lconthitaeplnces for the people 
is beginning to make itself felt. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more practicable or charming commemoration of the length 
of the Queen’s reign than that presented by this committee, 
and it is a suggestion worth careful consideration in this coun- 
try. No American village ought to be allowed to extend rap- 
idly without retaining some place for a pleasure-ground. 
Beautiful views in this —a are often to be seen only from 
private property; the places from which they are obtainable 
are inaccessible by proper paths, and when one reaches them 
there are no seats or other provision for comfort. In Germany 
there is always a well-worn path leading to‘any beautiful view, 
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and there is generally provision for enjoying the view when one 
reaches the point. We need in this country a national endeavor 
to protect our fine scenery and to open itup. We need count- 
less footpaths running from the main roads to points of out- 
look, and we need provision for rest at these points. AjJl this 
involves very little expense; it is distinctly educational; and 
it would go far to ease the pressure of hard conditions on the 
host of people who now feel that they are cut off from the 
common enjoyments of life. Beautiful views ought to be pub- 
lic property, for no man owns the landscape, however the 
fields may be divided among individuals, American commu- 
nities everywhere could not do better for their citizens and for 
the future than to cast about for places which, by dedication to 
public use, may become the pleasure-grounds of the people. 


Readers of this journal do not need to be told that we are 
in full sympathy with these views. It is not mere sentimen- 
talism that has prompted wise men in every generation to 
put themselves in close contact with the beauty of the out- 
door world. It is a recognized truth that communion with 
nature is an effective agency in establishing a sound mind 
in a sound body. We, therefore, believe that natural beauty 
is a possession to be prized and cherished by a commu- 
nity, and we repeat what we have before said, that ‘‘the 
reckless destruction of this beauty is a blow, not only at 
one of the highest and most satisfactory pleasures of the 
people, but at the public health and wealth.” We believe 
that it is one of the inalienable rights of man to enjoy nat- 
ural scenery and the pure delights it offers, and that it is, 
therefore, one of the duties of society which has inherited 
this beauty to transmit it unimpaired to posterity. We 
believe that it should be protected not only against the 
advertising plague, but against the heedless assaults of 
business enterprise, for the men who build railroads, sink 
oil wells and open mines, naturally take no thought of the 
desolation they make, because no one esteems land- 
scape beauty as one of the vital necessities to the mental 
and spiritual health of the people. A few forward-looking 
citizens are protesting against the stripping of the forests 
from our mountain tops because this impairs the natural 
and needed supplies of timber and water. Why not pro- 
test with the same energy against the destruction of the 
woods because it mars the beauty of the landscape, which 
is just as truly an inheritance to be cherished as wood and 
water? Ifthe moral sense of the people were educated to 
its proper level the wanton defacement of natural scenery 
would not only be a misdemeanor in law, but it would be 
considered an offense against common decency, and the man 
or corporation who heedlessly and needlessly defaces the 
beauty of the world would be classed among the enemies 
of society. It is not only such marvels as Niagara, 
the Palisades, The Dalles of the St. Croix, the Yosemite 
Valley and the great gorge of the Colorado which ought 
to appeal to us as a special charge for which our civili- 
zation is responsible, nor is it only places of such notable 
historic association as Plymouth Rock and Valley Forge 
and Missionary Ridge which should be held sacred. There 
is in almost every town some spot invested with a poetic 
charm, or with some traditional interest which each com- 
munity ought to feel bound to preserve for its successors. 

The scheme for county and township parks like that of 
Professor McBride, of the State University of Iowa, which 
we advocated last year, is one that ought to attract atten- 
tion both in the east and the west. The time may come 
when wooded parks, if of considerable size, can be made 
useful as object-lessons in forestry, although this period 
may be too remote to be seriously considered as an argu- 
ment for their establishment. In the more recently settled 
regions of the west such public holdings would be most 
interesting from the fact that they might preserve the 
original flora of forest and field before it is laid waste. 
There is not a town in the east which would not be 
richer for a few acres of its primeval woods in which 
were preserved some of tle original animals now almost 
totally exterminated. The bolder features of the land still 
remain to show something of its primitive form and beauty, 
but the Hemlock groves which darkened its glens are gone ; 
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its knolls once wooded are bare, and many another pic- 
turesque feature which could have been saved fifty years ago 
is lost forever. There is virgin soil still in the distant west, 
and it would be a worthy ambition there to save some of 
these picturesque places and preserve them for public 
assembly grounds and parks for the people. 

The very phrase “ pleasure-grounds” gives an unanswer- 
able reason for setting apart such reservations. Of course, 
people in the country do not need the sight of green fields 
for the same reasons that people in the city do, but they 
need refreshment and recreation even more. No life is 
more monotonous than life on the farm, or in the factory 
or mine, with its unending round of daily toil. The 
farmer’s family and the farmer himself come into contact 
with nature, it is true, but it is rather in the way of con- 
flict than of companionship. It is from nature that he 
wrings a living, and nature is not always kind. Aggres- 
sive forms of animal and vegetable life contest his right to 
win his bread from the soil, and perversities of climate 
often give aid and comfort to his foes. Life on the farm 
is often hard enough to make men and women hope- 
less. There ought to be more holiday time to brighten 
life ; more frequent halts for rest in this sullen march to the 
grave. Unless more cheer and refreshment is provided— 
more natural and wholesome recreation—coming genera- 
tions will bear witness to the depressing power of this 
pitiless grind in dulled minds and dwarfed bodies. No 
more delightful change from the hard and narrow lines of 
rural life can be imagined than that afforded by some 
alluring pleasure-ground to which country people could be 
drawn to spend a day now and then in social mood and 
holiday attire upon the grass and among the trees. A day 
now and then, with all its hours undarkened by care, with 
games and music and dancing and neighborly companion- 
ship, would have a priceless recuperative value for the 
rural population of the country. 


Notes of Mexican Travel.—XII. 
MY SUMMER IN THE VALLEY OF MEXICO.—I. 
T was my happy fortune on my twelfth Mexican journey 
to settle in convenient quarters in the capital city about 
the end of May, 1896, for the purpose of studying and col- 
lecting the plants of the surrounding regions, but especially 


those of the Valley of Mexico. Two trained and faithful 
assistants were with me, an American of two previous 
journeys, to dry the plants with judgment and skill, and a 
Mexican who had served me in Oaxaca, but was now 
drawn from the police force of the city, to accompany me 
in the field, to make way for me among his countrymen 
and gather plants with judgment and untiring industry. 
At first 1 contemplated trips to certain districts in contig- 
uous states to which I had long been attracted ; but, as 
the season advanced and the richness of the flora near at 
hand manifested itself, I gave up thoughts of making such 
digressions, and during all the season scarcely got fifty 
miles away from Mexico City. It was the Cuernavaca 
region alone, that region which had so charmed me the 
previous autumn and had then repaid my exploration with 
so many novelties, that could allure me away from the 
wonderful Valley of Anahuac, the fair prize for which Tol- 
tec and Aztec and Spaniard and Mexican have successively 
contended. 

Hence it is only of the country lying between Tula on 
the north and Cuernavaca on the south, a tract lying on the 
crest of the continent at an elevation of from 7,000 to 10,000 
feet, with snow-capped peaks towering on either hand, that 
I have now to write. In working this region I was in the 
favorite field of many a botanist from the Old World, many 
a veteran collector from the time of the courtly Spaniard, 
Hernandez, down tothe days of Bourgeau, who, from gath- 
ering the flora of various lands, came finally as botanist to 
the French Scientific Commission under the rule of Maxi- 
milian. Here, high under the bright tropic sun, in an 
atmosphere always fresh and invigorating, I went forth to 
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my work in the fields each morning with gladness ; and 
whatever the direction of my search I never failed to bring 
in at night a burden of choice plants. For this work I 
enjoyed large advantages over the earlier collectors. 
Whereas, they at best could only reach the better collect- 
ing grounds by long rides in the saddle, and must have 
worked in much personal peril, I, thanks to the efficiency 
of the present Government, could feel nearly as secure in 
remotest cafions as in my native fields; and in modern 
steam cars could gain the vicinity of nearly all points of 
botanical interest. The officials of the Mexican Central 
and the Cuernavaca railroads not only extended to me the 
fullest courtesies of their lines, but manifested an intelligent 
and friendly interest in my explorations. 

My location was near the station of these two railroads 
in the Buena Vista quarter of the city. This is the West 
End of Mexico, the modern and growing part of the city, 
with open squares and broad clean streets and boulevards, 
adorned with monuments and statues, sometimes bordered 
with trees, full of white sunshine and flanked with elegant 
mansions. All of this is in widest contrast with the East 
End of the city, the ancient Mexico of the Viceroys, 
crowded, dingy and dirty. A mile away in the Zocolo, or 
central plaza, I could take cars of the District and the Val- 
ley railroads, the former leading due south ten miles over 
wet meadows to Tlalpam, planted at the foot of the hills 
and close to the east edge of the lava-beds ; the latter bear- 
ing into the south-west, first over soft meadows, then over 
dry land and through the suburban villages of Tacubaya, 
Mexcoac and San Angel to Tizapan, which is situated on 
the west edge of the lava-beds toward the base of the Peak 
of Ajusco. Near the northern edge of the lava-beds, be- 
tween San Angel and Tlalpam, are the villages of Coyoa- 
can and Churubusco. The shady lanes and hedgerows and 
waste grounds about all these villages of the valley yield not 
a few plants welcome to the collector. An hour’s walk 
beyond Tizapan brings one to the foot of the factory-town 
of Contreras by the mouth of a deep cafion which divides 
the Sierra de Ajusco On the south side of the valley from 
the Sierra de las Cruces on the west side. But Contreras is 
best reached by train of the Cuernavaca Railroad ; and its 
environs of flowery hillside and mountain top, of rocky 
barranca and wet and shady cajfion, of mesa and lava-beds 
offer to the naturalist or the pleasure-seeker, perhaps, the 
choicest and most varied field of the valley. Scarcely more 
than a mile beyond Contreras, and close by the station of 
Esclava, at the foot of Ajusco, are beautiful groves of Pine, 
Pinus leiphylla, with gentle glades dividing them; and 
behind these you can follow up a mountain cafion into the 
shade of great Firs, Abies religiosa. When the train has 
carried you along up through woods that area wild Dahlia- 
garden—masses and masses of flaming blooms, three 
species of Dahlias in twenty distinct colors—and has 
brought you up to the heights of the Serrania de Ajusco, you 
are again in groves of Pine, Pinus Montezumze now, which 
are equally beautiful, and from which you can look out 
over the wide panorama of the Valley of Mexico. 

For gaining the heights of the Sierra de las Cruces on the 
west of the valley there is in earliest morning the train of 
the Mexican National Railroad. After two hours mostly 
spent in threading deep cafions, we alight on the open and 
grassy Plain of Salazar, some 10,000 feet above sea-level, 
where the patriot Hidalgo, with his rude hordes, dealt the 
Spaniards a first surprising blow in the war for indepen- 
dence and then wandered away from his field of victory to 
find, through treachery, imprisonment and death. Because 
I had already worked these mountains during several years, 
I only returned last season to glean a few last things such 
as Weldenia candida, whose lovely white flowers rise on 
slender tubes from a star-like cluster of leaves. 

The train of the Mexican Central Railroad bears one 
northward in the morning over flats often planted with 
Corn, over hills interrupting these and down through the 
Tula valley, some forty miles from the city. Here we may 
alight in a region to which I gave considerable attention. 
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The narrow valley is bordered by bluffs and hills of softest 
calcareous formation, and about these I found certain 
plants which Coulter and others discovered about Zimapan, 
a region of similar soil to the northward, but in the same 
state of Hidalgo. The most conspicuous of these was 
Leucophyllum ambiguum, a shrub from four to six feet high, 
with whitened leaves and numerous bluish purple flowers. 
From Hemsley I fail to learn that Tula was formerly vis- 
ited by more than one or two passing botanists. 

But it was chiefly the lava-beds, or pedrigal (place of 
rocks), so often mentioned in Hemsley’s work, which held me 
closely about Mexico City till the end of the season. From 
numerous craters, lofty or low, scattered about the Serrania 
de Ajusco, that mountain expanse, twenty miles broad and 
g,000 to 10,000 feet elevation, bounding the Valley of 
Mexico on the south, streams of lava have flowed down 
through a distance of twenty-five miles over nearly all the 
mountain-side and over the southern edge of the valley, 
whose altitude is about 7,300 feet. These lava-beds present 
wide areas of wildest aspect, which are most difficult to 
travel. Sharp ridges alternate with deep crevasses, while 
pits and grottoes abound. These tracts are reputed to have 
been the retreat in former times of dangerous men, of wild 
cattle and of venomous reptiles. It is probably due to such 
difficulties and perils that the pedrigal, though coming 
down so near to the city, appears to have been little ex- 
plored by the earlier botanists beyond the immediate 
vicinity of Tizapan and Tlalpam, or San Augustin de las 
Cuevas (caves), as this town was called in Humboldt’s 
day. Doubtless it was once covered with a scanty forest 
growth, as are its more remote portions to-day. Only 
about its borders, and especially in the neighborhood of 
villages, is it yet overrun by goats and other domestic ani- 
mals. It still lies and must ever remain an untamable 
wild, a natural preserve, in whose sheltered and inaccessi- 
ble recesses numberless species of plants perpetuate them- 
selves in security. As I toiled over it day after day, 
wandering widely, though constantly harassed by vexatious 
obstacles, I met with frequent surprises. Plants whose 
acquaintance I had made in remote states came in view— 
plants of mountain-top, of plain and of valley. Some of 
these were met with only once or twice. To my last day 
there I was wont to find in some peculiar nook a species 
not encountered there before by me. Hence it is impos- 
sible for me to feel that I have exhausted the plant treasures 
which the pedrigal holds. The track of the Mexico, 
Cuernavaca & Pacific Railroad is laid across the lava-beds 
on the sides and on the summit of the mountain, and thus 
to every one are now opened the interest and beauties of 
this incomparable region. What a vast and unique natural 
park is this pedrigal, lying close beside a populous city, 
and how desirable that it be set apart for a public park, be 
saved from further spoliation by the wood-cutter and be 


more extensively opened to travel. : 
Charlotte, Vt. ib C. G. Pringle. 


The Winter Solstice at Madeira. 


HE island of Madeira is exceedingly rich in its native 
flora, and from its situation it has climatic advan- 
tages which make its fields and gardens remarkable for the 
variety and quality of their productions, the rapidity with 
which one crop follows another, and the general abun- 
dance of its fruits and flowers and vegetables. Swift 
steamers now carry the perishable products of the islands 
to the English markets and bring numbers of English tour- 
ists for a brief holiday to the equable climate, which ranges 
between extremes of seventy-four and sixty-three degrees, 
Fahrenheit. It is said that improvements in the water- 
supply and drainage in the city of Funchal have been 
undertaken which will give it great additional value as 
a health resort. M. Grabham, a correspondent of the 
London Garden, writes in such an entertaining and instruc- 
tive way of the winter aspects of the gardens of Madeira 
that we reproduce the article almost entire : 
The autumnal appearance of the gardens of Madeira is 
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characterized by a revival and burst of vegetation distinctly 
vernal, and suggesting the existence of conditions which in 
point of climate are truly spring-like. Thus, immediately on 
the fall of the first rains, after a long period of dryness, the 
ground becomes clothed with new growth; Roses start, bud 
and blossom, fruit-trees (Apples and Peaches) revive and 
flower, and there is a general return to an appearance which 
existed in March and April, though less marked in vigor. 
Something of this is due to the equivocal character of the 
climate as to spring and autumn, but much also is due to habit 
in plant-life and the hesitation shown in adopting the routine 
of new circumstances ; hence, after many years, several spe- 
cies introduced from the southern hemisphere have quietly 
settled into their ne seasons, and have their periods of 
spring growth and full vigor of a at our coldest sea- 
sons, even in the mountains—Acacia dealbata, for example. 
Others will maintain as long and completely deciduous a 
season as they were accustomed to in the north, and decline 
to be moved by even an excess of sunny, shoWery summer 
weather—Platanus, for instance. About twelve years ago I 
introduced a new species of Pancratium from South America ; 
these plants have thriven and multiplied, but some groups 
will spring up, flower and die down in October, and others will 
perform their functions in March and Aprii. Other and more 
occult differences exist in the behavior of examples of the 
same species at varying altitudes, suggestive of profound 
physiological influences in different environments. But the 
general effect of the unvarying mildness of the climate of 
Madeira is to prolong the season of active growth and to ren- 
der it in many cases enduring and permanent, and in other 
cases to multiply the periods of growth in number in a given 
period. The gardens at Christmas are not without a free 
growth and flower show of most kinds of Geraniums, but 
Pelargoniums are generally quite out of bloom now. Familiar 
annuals are growing rapidly, and some few are in flower— 
Stocks, Mignonette, etc. To anew-comer the show of Roses 
is truly surprising, Lamarque covering enormous spaces over 
gateway and balcony with fragrant masses of flowers in count- 
less numbers, while Adam, Cloth of Gold and other less well- 
established varieties are among the climbers of the class also 
in full flower. In the beds almost any kind of Rose well 
known in England is to be seen covered with large attractive 
blossoms. Camellias in all the shades supplied from Oporto 
are in full season in many gardens and in profusion. 

Two species of Bougainvillea which blossom in winter, B. 
spectabilis and B. lateritia, just now cover many a wall and 
lattice with their deeply colored and prolific flower-bracts. 
Bignonia venusta is quite as striking and extensive. Giant 
specimens of Poinsettia with tree-like growth, great bushes of 
Salvia and Hibiscus of several sorts, combine to dazzle and 
astonish the visitor from the north, while among, the usual 
garden plants are the Sweet Canary Violet, two sorts of Stre- 
litzia, many kinds and shades of Azaleas, splendid Rhododen- 
drons (chiefly beyond Funchal), quantities of familiar and un- 
familiar Irises, all lovely, all quite at home, large bushes of 
sweet Olive, sweet-scented Heath, Lemon-scented Verbena, 
showy Bouvardias of many shades, long sprays of scarlet 
Euphorbia, hedges of blue Plumbago and Heliotrope, over- 
hanging bushes of Brugmansia covered with white trumpet- 
flowers, ry ee night air with their aroma and reflecting 
pale light in the bright moon. Palms and Cycads are inter- 
mixed, some in fruit, and specimens of Aralia, Castor-oil Bean 
and giant Echium are to be seen growing freely with flower- 
ing Aloes, bushes of Spirzea, Pittosporum and Bottle-brush, 
which in a Madeira garden live yoren 4 together and con- 
found any preconceived ideas of growth proper to latitude 
or altitude. Nor do the larger trees offer any more definite 
idea of a given district or zone, for the deciduous examples of 
the north and south grow promiscuously and harmoniously 
with the Camphor Laurel from Formosa, the Acacias of Aus- 
tralia, the Laurels of Madeira, the Mango of India, with the 
Erythrinas, Magnolias, Casuarina, Bignonias, Schinuses, the 
Celtis, Cercis, Ceratonia, the Persea gratissima (with its Pear- 
like fruit), and every conceivable diversity. 

The kitchen-garden is not less interesting or comprehensive, 
and abounds at this season with green Peas, Beans and Let- 
tuce, with most of the familiar esculent#of our home gardens 
added to the list. Several sorts of Gourds, one of them espe- 
cially (Sechium edule), a small and delicately flavored vegeta- 
ble, almost perennial in habit and yield, a small uncultivated 
Tomato, as well as several important additions to the Mints 
and herbs of our home growth ; a Yam (so-called) and an im- 
portant country food, the Sweet Potato, a tuberous-rooted Con- 
volvulus (one to be seen on every side), and well-known 
varieties of the Potato appear in successive crops. Among 
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the fruits, Oranges figure conspicuously at this season, and 
enormous trees are everywhere seen heavily freighted with 
them. The Tangerines are plentiful and good; the Mango is 
almost over, and so also the Alligator Pear. Guavas and cus- 
tard Apples are plentiful ; Strawberries are ripening fast, and 
there is plenty of Apples and Walnuts. Coffee is grown abun- 
dantly. Many of us cultivate our own Arrowroot, which is 
excellent ; and much use is made of the so-called Cape Goose- 
berry (Physalis Peruviana). The Citron is only seen in gar- 
dens here and there, but grows perfectly, and is most excel- 
lently candied in the island, as are also many other fruits in 
their season. 


Nectria on Currant Canes. 


OR a number of years there have been complaints 
from several places in the state of New York of a 
serious trouble with Currants. Nearly two years ago, from 
material sent me, it was evident that the trouble was due 
to the parasitism of a species of Nectria. Entire bushes 
were received, and while the larger part of the canes were 
dead, most of the roots and some of the lower ends of the 
canes were still alive. From these living parts of the canes 
new shoots had developed; in some cases a number of 
small shoots quite close together, so that the appearance 
was something like that presented by the so-called witches’ 
brooms. It is not a true broom, however, since the devel- 
opment of the new shoots is not stimulated by the action 
of the fungus, but is the endeavor of the plant to produce 
new shoots or replace the dead ones. 

The diseased plants first show a yellowing of the leaves. 
The leaves later wither and fall. The fruit often reddens 
prematurely, and if the injury is serious some time before 
the time for ripening the berries often wither. Sometimes 
the canes are killed before the leaf and flower-buds are 
fully opened, and in such cases the dried buds with partly 
opened leaves remain on the canes. Infection probably 
takes place through some injured or cut surface, and cut- 
tings from diseased plants, or from apparently healthy ones 


in places where the disease is present, are probably one ~ 


prolific source of the trouble. 

Dr. E. J. Durand, formerly assistant botanist for the 
Experiment Station, and now instructor in botany in Cor- 
nell University, was detailed to study the disease. He 
visited the districts where the trouble existed, made a care- 
ful study of the external symptoms and collected material 
for a study of the life-history of the parasite. Artificial pure 
cultures of the fungus were made, and stems containing 
the conidial stage were placed in a cool, shady place in a 
small wood in order to obtain a larger number of the per- 
fect stage of the fungus, some of this having been found 
on the canes from the field at the time the plants were 
obtained. 

Two species of Nectria were present, and some careful 
study was necessary in order to separate the two conidial 
forms and properly correlate them with the perfect forms. 
One of the fungi proved to be the well-known N. cinna- 
barina, which is widely distributed both in Europe and 
America as a saprophyte, but also occurs as a parasite, 
according to Hartig and others. This Nectria was con- 
nected with the conidial form known as Tubercularia 
vulgaris. This forms bright pink elevations, which have 
their origin from the mycelium which grows in the cam- 
bium of the cane. These elevated masses of the fungus 
rupture the bark, and are thus exposed. The spores are 
borne at the outer surface of this mass, and are thus easily 
freed and carried to other canes. The perithecia of the 
perfect form are later borne on this stromatic mass, and are 
in the form of oval flasks, with a minute opening at the 
free end. Inside of these flask-shaped fruit bodies are 
numerous elongated club-shaped sacs, each of which con- 
tains eight spores, called ascospores. These ascospores 
are different in form from the conidia, and are composed 
of two cells, while the conidia are one-celled. 

The other fungus was lighter pink in color than the 
Nectria cinnabarina, and its conidial stage did not appear 
in the form of a prominent stroma. The perithecia, how- 
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ever, resemble those of the N. cinnabarina rather closely, 
and care is necessary to discriminate between them 
without recourse to the microscope. Here, however, 
we find a ready means of separating the two, for the 
ascospores of this one are many-celled, the divisions in 
the spore running both longitudinally and transversely, 
while the ascospores of N. cinnabarina have only one 
transverse partition. This fungus is the Pleonectria bero- 
linensis, Sacc. 

The most serious outbreak of the disease occurred in 
western New York, where a plot of Currant bushes of about 
three acres was affected. At the time the place was vis- 
ited, in 1895, the bushes upon two acres had been destroyed 
and the remainder were badly diseased. A large number 
of cuttings taken from these plants made very little growth 
and also exhibited symptoms of the malady. The fact that 
cuttings showed the disease so soon indicates that plants 
should not be propagated from diseased stools or even 
from apparently healthy plants in the vicinage of infected 
ones. Mayer has shown that this fungus gains an entrance 
to living plants through wounds or cuttings. Once in the 
tissue it may become perennial, so that the twigs may con- 
tain the fungus at the time of making the cuttings for trans- 
planting. Since the fungus may become perennial in the 
tissues affected, plants cannot be cured. It would probably 
be better to destroy them and for a few years plant some 
other crop in the ground. 

The subject is one of such importance that Dr. Durand 
will prepare a monograph upon it for distribution by the 


Experiment Station. 
Botanical Department, Cornell University. 


George F. Atkinson. 


New or Little-known Plants. 


Mespilus grandiflora. 


HIS is a small tree, distinguished by ovate-oblong, 
crenate and occasionally obscurely lobed dark green 
leaves pubescent below, foliaceous stipules, large pure 
white flowers, which are solitary or produced in few-flow- 
ered clusters, and lustrous, erect, russet-brown punctate fruit, 
slightly flushed with red. It has been an inhabitant of 
European gardens for at least a century, but its orgin is 
uncertain. At different times it has been considered a 
European and a North Amercan species; C. A. Meyer 
believed that it was a native of the Caucasus, and Karl 
Koch and many other authors saw in it a possible hybrid 
between the European Mespilus Germanica and either Cra- 
teegus stipulacea, a tropical American species, or the eastern 
American Crateegus tomentosa. We have no views to offer 
on the origin or parentage of this tree. In habit, however, 
in the general form and color ofthe leaves, in the flowers 
and in the rusty color of the fruit, it bears a close resem- 
blance to Mespilus Germanica. The fruit, however, is 
smaller, distinctly punctately dotted, like the fruit of our 
Crateegus punctata, lustrous and tinged with red, and the 
opening of the calyx-tube is much narrower. In the Arnold 
Arboretum, where this tree is well established, it grows 
more vigorously than Mespilus Germanica, and its greater 
hardiness might indicate an origin in some cold country 
like the Caucasus, or a cross, if the plant is a hybrid, with 
one of our northern species of Cratzgus. 

But our object in publishing the figure on page 35 of this 
issue, which is a reproduction of a drawing made by Mr. 
Faxon in the Arnold Arboretum, is not to discuss the origin 
and history of this tree, but to call attention to its value in 
northern shrubberies and plantations, where it grows 
rapidly and is not attacked by the fungal diseases which in 
this climate defoliate at midsummer several species of Cra- 
teegus ; the flowers are large and abundant, but the leaves, 
like those of many of the Old World trees, shrivel, turn 
brown and fall in the autumn without assuming the bright 
colors which make most North American and eastern 
Asiatic trees and shrubs such beautiful objects in the autumn 
landscape. 
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Cultural Department. 


The Watering of Plants. 


PROBARLY no operation in gardening is so important as 
that of watering, and none is more difficult for amateurs. 
A man may succeed in floriculture without having had ex- 
perience, but if he fails it will almost surely be on account of 
his lack of knowledge in this particular. Injudicious watering 
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should be light for nearly all potted plants. It is preferable to 
have plants in condition to take water every day when the sun 
shines, and the evaporation ought to be sufficient to carry off 
a daily supply. If the soil remains moist for two or three 
days, except in freshly potted plants, I should consider inves- 
tigation necessary, and would expect to find the roots in an 
unhealthy condition. 

The use of manure-water for potted epee is an important 
part in their cultivation. The pot should not be too large, and 





Fig. 6.—Mespilus grandiflora.—See page 34. 


ruins more pot-plants than all other mismanagement. It is 
difficult to correct injury from mistakes in watering. Plants 
stand drought better than a deluge, but overwatering is the 
mest common mistake. Potted plants which take a long 
time to drain are seldom in eed health. It occasionally 
happens that plants which have made luxuriant growth choke 
up the drainage with roots, and unless this trouble is under- 
stood, too little or too much water may then be given. Free 
circulation of air is essential in the soil, which for this reason 





it is always creditable to have good specimens in small pots, 
Small pots are possible only with healthy root-action. For this 
reason I always examine the vents in new pots, and sometimes 
have them enlarged. Some large specimen Chrysanthemums 
completely choked up the drainage through overfeeding, so 
that a series of holes had to be drilled around the base of the 
pot to allow the water to pass freely. If the water stands in the 
pots, airis excluded, and before many days the whole mass of 
earth would become sour and the plants die. In shifting on a 
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batch ‘of young plants which it is intended to grow into speci- 
mens, though in the course of the growing season they will 
pass from four-inch into ten or twelve inch pots, it is better to 
move them by easy stages, say, not more than two inches ata 
time. It is essential that the roots successively use up the 
nutriment in each addition of fresh soil. It is well known that 
if the plants are at once placed into ten-inch pots the roots 
would strike directly for the sides of the pots, and do all their 
feeding there. By successive shifts a solid ball of roots is 
formed, so that when we come to use manure-water none of 
it will lie stagnant in the ball, where feeding roots cannot act. 
This is the essence of feeding pot-plants. 

The soil for potted plants should be better supplied with 
plant-food than common garden-soil, as the feeding area is 
limited. The alkalies in the soil should not be made to supply 
food faster thanit is needed. Water at once makes these 
available, and too much water means too great a supply, 
so that freshly potted plants should always be underwatered 
—just —— being given to keep the roots moving, until 
they are well established. Rain water is preferable, but the 
supply is so uncertain that we do not count upon using it. 
Besides this, our supply would be what is shed by the roofs, 
and this is often contaminated with lead and oil. We now 
depend altogether upon the town water. Chemicals as a means 
of purification render the water hard. It has occurred to me 
that we should use something to counteract or precipitate 
these. A little free ammonia would have a softening ten- 
dency, and I have found wood ashes to act in the same way. 
A friend of mine uses a pound of potash to two hundred gal- 
lons of water with excellent effect. Of animal fertilizers, the 
Colorado brand of sheep-manure is one of the best sources of 
liquid-manure. It isstrong, lasting and safe. It is taken from 
sheds on the ranches, where it is kept dry and undiluted, and 
with the solid uric salts unleached, and available just as soon 
as a decoction is made. During the summer season we have 
a large cask always ready for use. In winter-time one tank is 
kept indoors especially for it. We place about a peck in a 
rather open-meshed bag and immerse the whole in about a 
hundred gallons of water. In this way we get a good clear 
liquid. Once or twice a week we go over all plants that have 
exhausted the natural resources of the soil, and pass by the 
weaker ones. If in good health we have found this treatment 
acceptable to all kinds of plants, not excepting Orchids and 
Ferns. Cypripediums showed a marked improvement, and 
Lycaste Skinneri never did better than with sheep-manure a 
component of the soil. 

It is sometimes desirable to use chemical manures in liquid 
form, but they must be applied cautiously. At best they 
should be used as alternatives to vary the diet. Albert’s Hor- 
ticultural Manure has proved satisfactory with me in the pro- 
portion of a pound to a hundred gallons of water. It makes 
no perceptible difference in the appearance or smell of the 
water, and is therefore well adapted for use in conservatories 
attached to residences. Itis remarkably quick in its action, 
but an overdose is disastrous. The good effects from its use 
are apparent ina day or two. In healthy plants the fresh roots 
come to the surface in search of it, and the absence of roots is 
evidence that it is not acting properly. Whenever we have 
been unfortunate in the overuse of chemical manures we have 
promptly placed the plants in a tub of clear water to cleanse 
the soil as soon as possible, and then set them where they 


could dry out. ; 
Wellesley) Mase. T. D. Hatfield. 


Greenhouse Plants in Flower. 


[NX a cool greenhouse a large plant of Imantophyllum cyrtan- 
thiflorum is blossoming freely now. This plant is orna- 
mental, even when it is not in bloom, on account of its very 
dark green, vigorous, strap-shaped leaves, which measure 


about a yardin length. Well-established plants in pots stand 
a good deal of rough usage and make good companions for 
such decorative plants as Aspidistra lurida, Lantana Bartonica 
and others. The salmon-colored flowers, produced in large 
umbels above the foliage, last for some time if the plants are 
kept in a rather cool place. After the plants are well estab- 
lished in the pots they do not need potting annually, and a 
good top-dressing of rich soil only is required. 

One of the best Acacias now in bloom is A. longifolia, a 
quick-growing species, with abundant flowers borne on long 
slender branches. It is useful for cutting, and the flowers last 
for several days. Another easily grown Acacia, flowering 
profusely now, is A. armata hybrida. Cestrum elegans helps 
to brighten up the greenhouse, its long, slender branches ter- 
minated with cymes of purplish red flowers. 
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No greenhouse should be without a few plants of Boronia 
megastigma. Its flowers, although not showy, fill the house 
with their agreeable odor. Small bushes of Centradenia flori- 
bunda are always attractive, and the plants are now covered 
with its Melastoma-like lowers. Centrapogon Lucyanus is an 
excellent winter-flowering plant, and its showy carmine-colored 
blossoms are produced for several months. It is not only 
useful as a decorative plant in the greenhouse, but for cutting, 
as its clusters of flowers can be procured with a good length of 
stem. Strobilanthes amsophyllus and S. isophyllus make nice, 
compact, bushy plants in one year, and the abundant lavender 
flowers, while not especially desirable for cutting, make a 
pleasing contrast with the other plants now in flower. 

The deliciously fragrant flowers of Brunfelsia latifolia are 
always pleasing. Upon opening they are of a lavender color, 
but later become almost white. Although this plant is easy 
to grow and blossoms freely every season, it is not often seen 
now. 

The long gracetul wreaths of bright orange-scarlet bracts 
and flowers of Euphorbia jacquinzflora are still in good condi- 
tion and will be for some time. We could hardly spare this 
useful plant from cur greenhouses. For neat, bushy plants 
and — floweiing nothing equals Libonia floribunda. 
Small cuttings struck last year and grown along make beauti- 
ful winter-blooming plants now. orizema ilicifolia, with its 
deep green Holly-like leaves, is one mass of orange-yellow 
flowers and will blossom freely for several weeks yet. Theold 
favorite Peristrophe speciosa still proves useful. The best yel- 
low-flowered plant now in bloom is Senecio petasites. Its 
large terminal panicles are very showy, and a group of these 
plants make an imposing mass of yellow. Tetranema Mexi- 
cana makes a charming dwarf pot-plant not more than six 
inches — It is not so imposing as some taller plants, but 
is useful for edging groups on account of its dense corymb of 
reddish purple flowers. The pretty little Indian Primrose, 
Primula floribunda, is much admired with its small canary- 
yellow flowers. 


Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. Robert Cameron. 


Vegetable Notes. 


ROM this time onward for some months every inch of 

greenhouse shelf-room ought to be occupied, and the 
forward-looking vegetable grower must be constantly on the 
alert, or some seed may be forgotten or neglected so long that 
a neighboring garden will have the earlier crop. It is a matter 
of professional pride to prevent any such defeat, and if a diary 
of —— operations is kept day by day and year by year, 
and constantly referred to, there is little danger that any seed 
will be overlooked. Diaries are helpful in many ways, and 
most interesting for reference, but every skilled practitioner 
and first-class amateur keeps them religiously. Sowings of a 
good many vegetable seeds will be required during the next 
six weeks. To keep abreast of the times it is well to order 
some of the novelties most highly recommended in the lead- 
ing catalogues. Our earliest Cauliflower seedlings are now 
being transplanted into boxes. They will be shifted into four- 
inch pots later and transferred to a gentle hot-bed about the 
middle of March. A good strain of torcing Erfurt we find to 
be the earliest, but we also grow some Snowball to come in 
later, for when treated liberally in frames they make good 
heads of a fine flavor. Seed sown now will make good plants 
well hardened off by the time they can be planted with safety 
outdoors. A sowing of Early Wakefield Cabbage is also proper 
now. We generally make our first sowing of Celery about the 
middle of February, using Golden Self-blanching and White 
Plume varieties, the first-named being the most reliable here. 
Sown at this time, well-blanched heads may be had early in 
August. Celery in the open ground is keeping extremely well 
this season; Kalamazoo we find the best variety at present, 
Boston Market being used during February and March. 

Early in February we sow a few early Beets, French Horn 
Carrots and Radishes in sashes, after putting in abouta foot of 
warm manure. Lettuces sown in December are now being 
planted in a gentle hot-bed. They require care in ventilating 
and all possible light. No sashes containing fermenting ma- 
terial from which steam rises should be without a chink for 
air even in the most severe weather, or the plants will surely 
damp off. In case of snow, if mats and shutters are allowed 
to lie on the frames for even two or three days at a time, the 
seedlings will grow weak and spindling. We are likely to have 
much severe weather still, but there are few days from this 
time onward when light and a little air may not be given with 
safety, although, of course, all frames should be closed early, 
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so that a little sun-heat may be bottled up on cold afternoons. 
When it is needed a crack of air can be —— before nightfall. 
Unless a special house is at command, with a strong supply 
of bottom-heat, Cucumbers will germinate but slowly, yet a 

ood hot-bed starts them quicker than anything else, but 
sudden falls in temperature are to be expected for some weeks 
yet, and it is safer to trust to heated glass houses, at least in 
this section, until toward the end of February. Tomatoes 
which we commenced to pick fruit from in October are now 
getting partially spent, and will be shortly thrown out to make 
room for another crop. We get the best tomatoes in winter 
by growing them in pots. By confining the roots we secure 
warmer soil, and we can feed liberally and surely by top- 
dressings and liquid stimulants. A sowing made in October 
now has fruit of good size, some of which will be ripe in three 
weeks’ time. Our best indoor variety last season was Eclipse, 
a Scotch-raised sort, which gave us remarkably fine bunches, 
some containing twelve to fourteen fruits each. May's Favorite 
is also a capital variety. We are trying Comet for the first 
time, which we saw extensively grown last summer in England 
and Scotland for market. A pinch of seed sown now will give 
ripe fruit by June, some weeks before any can be gathered 
outdoors. Aristocrat is likely to be largely grown outdoors the 
coming season; it proved remarkably prolific last year; the 
fruits were smooth and even, and did not crack as most out- 
door sorts do. 

The present is a suitable time to sow a few small pots of 
Parsley to come in after the present supply in boxes or cold 
frames has run to seed. Chappell’s Matchless and Champion 
Mess, curled, are capital sorts. Mushrooms are being more 
generally grown every year, and few places where there are 
greenhouses or moderately warm cellars need be without 
them. Our first bed has now been in bearing for two months 
and shows signs of exhaustion. A dressing of new loam 
and a watering of warm water will be given in a few days’ 
time and the bed covered with hay, to induce the starting of a 
second crop. Usually we have turned over our manure very 
carefully for some time before spawning, to allow the rank 
heat to escape, but this winter we decided to try a bed made 
up with hot manure, mixed with an equal quantity of loam, 
without turning it over atall. The bed heated very quickly, 
and was spawned at a temperature of one hundred degrees; 
mushrooms appeared in just one month from the day of spawn- 
ing, and they are of very splendid quality, just three weeks 
ahead of the bed prepared in the regulation manner. The 
question arises, whether it is necessary to go to all the trouble 
of shaking up and turning over the manure as we have done 
in the past, when the less troublesome method gives quicker 
and better returns. We are trying another bed treated in this 
way, and have recommended one or two friends to do like- 
wise, and if these turn out successfully I shall abandon the old 
way altogether. A great many Mushroom failures arise from 
the manure being either too wet or too cold before the spawn 
is placed in the beds; we have in the past thought it unsafe to 
spawn until the heat subsided to eighty-five degrees, or there- 
about. . This season’s experience teaches that it is better to do 


it while the manure is fifteen degrees warmer. ‘ 
Taunton, Mass. W. N. Craig. 


Correspondence. 


Trees in Public Parks. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—It is with sorrow that I am obliged to confess that I 
never read your editorial of December 23d, 1896, until January 
2d, 1897, but, perhaps, it is even now not too late to express 
appreciation of your vigorous words respecting the all too 
prevalent feeling that nothing can justify the felling of a tree. 
Unless this superstition can be put to rout, we may as well at- 
tempt no parks or reservations, for if the axe cannot be kept 
going, Nature will soon reduce the scenery of such domains 
to a monotony of closely crowded, spindling tree trunks. 
Among men versedinsuch matters there is no question about 
this. Mr, Olmsted and Mr. J. B. Harrison once compiled a 
pamphlet entitled Observations on the Treatment of Public Plan- 
tations, in which they printed about forty quotations from the 
writings of all the highest authorities, from Loudon to Douglas, 
and afl substantially agree with you in saying that in such 
places ‘‘ the axe should never be allowed to rest.” 

But how shall the use of the axe be guided? This is the 
practical question for park commissioners, and it seems to 
me that your editorial gives only halfan answer. You recom- 
mend the employment of “‘ experts in the care of ornamental 
trees,” and experts must, indeed, be engaged at least as teachers 
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of technical methods. But how shall the experts themselves 
be guided? Shall they be permitted to reduce the groves and 
woods of our public domains to collections of specimen trees, 
orto the monotony of the typical German forests, as, by the way, 
they surely will do if they are not controlled? In the landscape 
of a park your arboriculturist, with his zeal for “good” or 
“ornamental” trees, is almost as dangerous a person as your 
horticulturist, with his passion for curious, decorative or novel 
plants. A good park plan is fundamentally a scheme for the 
creation of more and more pleasing scenery through modifi- 
cations to be made in the preéxistent vegetation, by clearings, 
thinnings, plantings and the like ; and — secondarily a scheme 
for making the resulting scenery agreeably accessible by roads 
and walks. Engineers who direct the building of park roads 
are expected to conform their work to the requirements of the 
adopted general plan. Woodmen, foresters and planters 
should be similarly controlled by the requirements of the 
same plan—but you do not say so. 

Permit me to add that your incidental remarks alfout the Bos- 
ton parks (with which I am femiliar) strike me as exaggerated. 
It is true, indeed, that road construction has proceeded more 
rapidly than planting and woodmen’s work, and that some of 
the older plantations are suffering for lack of thinning. On the 
other hand, none of the wooded or planted areas of the Boston 
parks are yet in the deplorable condition of the border planta- 
tions of Brooklyn's Prospect Park, which you mention, nor 
are they likely to reach that condition yet awhile. The Boston 
Park Commission, influenced largely by a recent mayor, has 
simply chosen to spend its money in building roads rather 
than in tree-cutting, pruning and planting ; but it has not been 
forgotten that woodmen’s and planters’ work is at least as es- 
sential to the realization of the general plans as the work of 
the engineer, and there is good reason to suppose that this 
work, the postponement of which has as yet done compara- 
tively little harm, will soon be entered on with vigor. 

Brookline, Mass. Charles Eliot. 

[The wise thinning of trees in public parks and other 
pleasure-grounds demands good judgment, which can come 
only from knowledge and experience; and in the case of 
public parks it is a particularly delicate operation because, 
as our correspondent points out, the requirements of the 
original scheme of the park must, as far as possible, be 
preserved. No man should be entrusted with the care of 
ornamental plantations whose idea of a park wood is a col- 
lection of specimen trees, or whose understanding of an 
ornamental forest does not rise above the utilitarian idea of 
the greatest product from the smallest area. The man who 
knows park plantations and their requirements will realize 
that a park wood is beautiful and long-lived in proportion 
as its trees are healthy, and that different trees require dif- 
ferent amounts of light in order to produce the best sylvan 
results ; and the man who knows his business will produce 
specimen trees where the plan of the park demands them, 
and from time to time will thin the trees in woods and 
groves in such a manner and to such an extent that their 
sylvan character will be maintained. Men capable of 
directing such work as this can be trained if there isa 
demand for their services, and if park commissioners are 
willing to pay them properly for their technical knowledge ; 
but as long as city officers believe that any man who is 
strong enough to handle an axe ora saw is sufficiently 
equipped to plant, prune and cut out park and street trees, 
there is little inducement for intelligent men to fit them- 
selves to manage municipal plantations. 

Our remarks on the condition of the trees in the Boston 
public parks are certainly not exaggerated, as any one 
can see for himself who will examine the plantations 
in Leverett Park, Jamaica Park or Franklin Park, in each of 
which natural woods or old plantations stood when the 
land for these parks was taken by the city. These groves 
and woods had long been neglected and nothing has been 
done by the city to improve them during the ten or fifteen 
years of its ownership, and, as we have already said, they 
are now in bad condition and need immediate and intelli- 
gent care. Many old trees which might have been saved 
ten years ago are now dead or hopelessly ruined, and 
neglect and deterioration can be seen everywhere. Our 
correspondent implies that the money available for 
park construction in Boston has all been spent in road- 
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building. Large sums of money have certainly been 
devoted to the construction of park roads, but the Com- 
mission has also spent a great deal of money in erecting 
ugly, and often useless, park buildings and in expensive 
masonry construction not always necessary and often 
of doubtful taste. The Commission, too, has for years 
maintained a large garden establishment which has 
been actively and successfully engaged in propagating and 
planting through the parks herbaceous plants, Honey- 
suckles, Vincas, Japanese Retinosporas, Golden-leaved 
Junipers and Elders and many other exotic garden shrubs. 
It is a question of taste which it is not our purpose to discuss 
now, whether the masses of weedy garden perennials are 
properly used along the drives of the Fenway and the bor- 
ders of its salt marshes, or whether Japanese Retinosporas, 
Golden Elders and yellow Junipers do not strike false notes 
in the rural landscape sought for in Franklin Park. Such 
plants may have been wisely selected for their purpose, but 
it is certainly not good management, when the amount of 
money for park-planting is limited, to spend a considerable 
part of it in this way and leave the parkways unprovided 
with shade-trees, and allow Oaks, Elms, Chestnuts, Hickories 
and Beeches which have been growing for more than a hun- 
dred years, perhaps, to suffer from overcrowding, insufficient 
nourishment and the attacks of insects. A Retinospora or a 
Japanese Honeysuckle may attain its greatest usefulness 
and beauty in the course of a dozen years, but an Oak or a 
Hickory will increase in beauty for a century, and may in 
our climate, if it is properly cared for, last for a century 
longer. If a choice must be made, our plea is for the 
Oaks and the Hickories against the Retinosporas, Elders, 
Honeysuckles and all the garden trash in which park 
makers seem to delight, and against unnecessary stone and 
mortar when stone and mortar preclude the proper care of 
the trees. —Eb. | 


Pollen-bearing vs. Plant Vigor. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Pollen being generally considered the male element of 
higher plants is supposed to demand an appreciable portion 
of the plant’s vigor. This hypothesis has gained some cre- 
dence in the popular mind, and even botanists assume that it 
is more or less true. Numerous instances of increased vigor 
and size among emasculated animals are cited to prove 
that the same principles hold good in the plant world. But 
this analogy between plants and animals is untenable, since an 
animal is an individual whose various organs are more or less 
interdependent, while a plant is a congeries of individuals 
which are not to the same extent dependent on, but, in 
a certain sense, at variance with one another. The plant may 
lose a leaf, a twig, a branch—it may even be destroyed to 
the root, but life is not necessarily extinct. Under favorable 
conditions it may spring into renewed activity. The animal, 
on the contrary, never wholly recovers from the loss of a 
member, if we leave out of consideration the reproduction of 
lost parts in some invertebrates, although frequently the other 
members may acquire an increased development, or enforced 
inactivity may result in greater size. The loss of one arm in 
man brings about increased power and dexterity in the other, 
because of the greater amount and variety of work demanded 
of it. The loss of reproductive power results in the turning of 
that energy into other channels, as weight, for example. These 
principles are supposed to hold in the vegetable world, and 
on this hypothesis horticulturists base the statement that pis- 
tillate strawberries, for example, produce better and more 
fruit than hermaphrodite varieties, because they do not have 
the two offices of staminate and pistillate flowers in the same 
individual. 

But, although this theory has gained some currency, there 
have been no experiments tried, so far as can be learned, to 
prove it, and it was to test the matter that a series of tests has 
been conducted by the writer, at Cornell University. 

Plants were selected in which the stamens could easily be 
reached and removed. All were subjected, as far as practica- 
ble, to the same conditions of growth—that is, uniform soil, 
temperature, moisture and light. Plants raised from cuttings 
were chosen from a large number of one variety, and were as 
nearly uniform in development as possible. The same care 
in selection was exercised in the case of seedlings. All shifts 
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were made simultaneously, andin homogeneous soil. Vege- 
tative conditions, then, being equal, the one factor to be varied 
was the removal or non-removal of the stamens. One set of 
plants was allowed to bloom without interference; a second 
suffered exsection of the stamens in each alternate flower, or, 
in the case of Geraniums and the like, each alternate truss of 
bloom was castrated, while all the anthers were removed from 
the third set. The exsection was performed as soon as fine- 
pointed tweezers could be inserted into the expanding bud 
without damage to its perfect development. 

At the close of the experiments some of the varieties seemed 
to have been benefited by the loss of anthers. Most notewor- 
thy of these was Clarkia pulchella, in which not only were the 
emasculated plants more robust and vigorous, but they bore 
nearly four times as many flowers. On the other hand, some 
of the plants treated showed little or no effect from the opera- 
tion. From the experiments thus far made no definite law or 
laws can be formulated, but from data at hand it seems proba- 
ble that plants like Clarkia and Geranium, which have an 
extended season of bloom, might be aroused to increased 
effort, while species which have a brief flowering period might 
show no effect at all, since the plant is practically mature when 
the flower appears. Further, it is not improbable that plants 
cultivated for their flowers may show the effect of castration 
in increased vigor and flower production, while others, like 
Peppers, might bend their energies toward fruit production. 
Experiments are still being conducted, and I should be glad 
to correspond with any one interested in the subject. 

Ithaca, N. Y. Maurice G. Kains. 


Recent Publications. 


The First Account of Some Western Trees.*—II. 


On January 8th, 1806, the party ascended a hill above 
what is now Nehalem Bay (ii., 749) and found “ the moun- 
tains covered with a very thick growth of timber, chiefly 
Pine and Fir, some of which, perfectly sound and solid, rise 
to the height of 210 feet and are from eight to twelve feet in 
diameter.” The Pine and Fir are referred by Dr. Coues to 
Abies grandis and Pseudotsuga Douglasii, perhaps correctly, 
although Picea Sitchensis is common here, and the largest 
tree on the coast. “The White Cedar, or Arbor Vite,” was 
seen at the same time, and by Dr. Coues was referred to 
Thuya occidentalis. This tree, which was Thuya gigantea, 
is now almost always called Red Cedar on the north-west 
coast, the term White Cedar, when used at all, being applied 
to Cupressus Lawsoniana, which does not extend as far 
north as the territory visited by our travelers. The wood 
of the Thuya (ii., 764) was used by the Indians in making 
their bows. The “light white pine” used by them for 
arrows, if it was white pine at all, may have been the 
wood of Pinus monticola or of Pinus Lambertiana, but as 
these trees do not grow in this neighborhood, at least in 
any quantity, it is more probable that this white pine is the 
wood of Picea Sitchensis. The bark of the Cedar (ii., 768) 
was used in making hats, which were traded with the 
whites, and this bark, too, interwoven with Bear-grass 
(whatever that may be), was closely woven into water- 
tight baskets (ii., 769). It is from the trunks also of this 
Arbor Vitze that the canoes used by the Indians of the lower 
Columbia were made (ii., 770), and such canoes were seen 
by Lewis and Clark fifty feet long, and capable of carrying 
twenty to thirty persons. 

Chapter xxv., at the beginning of the third volume of 
this edition, is devoted to a general description of the 
botany and zoélogy, especially of the region of the lower 
Columbia, and here are well described a number of the 
peculiar trees of the north-west coast. A shrub (iii., 828), 
with a “deep purple berry like the huckleberry, terminates 
bluntly, and has a cap, or cover, at the end. The shrub 
rises to the height of six or eight feet, and sometimes grows 
on high lands, but more frequently on low marshy grounds. 
The shrub is an evergreen about ten inches in circumfer- 
ence; it divides into many irregular branches; seldom 
more than one stem springs from one root, although the 


* History of the Expedition under the command of Lewis and Clark. A new edition 
by Elliott Coues. In4 vols. Francis P, Harper. New York, 1893. 
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shrubs associate very thickly.” This plant Dr. Coues refers 
to Amelanchier alnifolia, which he believes becomes semi- 
evergreen on the Oregon coast. This, however, seems to 
be a doubtful statement, and wherever we have seen this 
widely distributed shrub or small tree its leaves are truly 
deciduous. It was more probably the evergreen Vaccinium 
ovatum than an Amelanchier that the travelers tried to 
describe. . 

Of the large trees of the coast “the first species grows to 
an immense size” (iii., 829). ‘‘The trunks are very com- 
monly twenty-seven feet in circumference six feet above 
the earth’s surface ; they rise to the height of two hundred 
and thirty feet, one hundred and twenty of that height with- 
outa limb. We have often found them thirty-six feet in 
circumference. One of our party measured one and found 
it to be forty-two feet in circumference, at a point beyond 
the reach of an ordinary man. . . The timber is sound 
throughout and rives better than any other species; the 
bark scales off in flakes irregularly round, and of a reddish 
brown color, particularly the younger growth. . . . The 
leaf is acerose, one-tenth of an inch in width, three-fourths in 
length, firm, stiff and acuminate. It is triangular, a little 
declining, thickly scattered on all sides of the bough, and 
springs from small triangular pedestals of soft spongy elastic 
bark at the junction of the boughs.” This first species Dr. 
Coues tells us “is probably Abies nobilis, the Red Fir of 
the Pacific coast.” Lewis and Clark, however, probably never 
ascended the mountains high enough to see Abies nobilis 
or Abies amabilis which grow only at considerable alti- 
tudes above the sea-level, and their description is an admi- 
rable one of the tide-water Spruce, Picea Sitchensis, which 
is the only tree at the mouth of the Columbia which attains 
the size which they describe. Their second conifer (iii., 
830) is correctly referred by Dr. Coues to Tsuga Merten- 
siana. The third species (iii., 831) resembles, they tell us, 
“in all points the Canadian Balsam Fir. It grows from 
two and a half to four feet in diameter and rises to the 
height of eighty or one hundred feet. The leaves are ses- 
sile, acerous, one-eighth of an inchin length and one-six- 
teenth in width, thickly scattered on the twigs, adherent to 
the three under sides only, gibbous, a little declining, 
obtusely pointed, soft and flexible. This tree affords, in 
considerable quantities, a fine, deeply aromatic balsam, 
resembling the balsam of Canada in taste and appearance. 
The wood is white and soft.” Of this tree Dr. Coues says, 
“the third species is uncertain, possibly Thuya gigantea,” 
but the description points to a Balsam Fir, and evidently to 
Abies grandis, which is the common and only species near 
the sea-level at the mouth of the Columbia. The fourth 
species resembles (iii., 831) the second (Tsuga Mertensiana) 
in size. “The bark is of a dark reddish brown, thicker 
than that of the third species, divided by small longitudinal 
interstices, not so much magnified as in the second species. 
In relative position the leaves resemble those of the Bal- 
sam Fir, excepting that they are only two-thirds the width 
and little more than one-half the length, and that the upper 
disk is not so green andglossy. The wood yields no bal- 
sam and butlittle rosin. The wood is white and tough, 
though rather porous.” This, we suspect, is only a form 
of the Hemlock, although Dr. Coues believes it to be Abies 
grandis. The absence of balsam would seem, however, 
to suggest some other genus. The fifth species is probably, 
as Dr. Coues suggests, the Douglas Spruce, although the thin 
bark “scaling off in thin rolling flakes” would better apply 
to Picea Sitchensis. The description, however, of the cone 
of what was believed to be the same tree growing on low 
marshy ground leaves no doubt of the identity of this last 
with the Douglas Spruce. The sixth species (ii., 832) “does 
not differ from what is usually denominated the White Pine in 
Virginia. The unusual length of the cone seems to consti- 
tutethe only difference. This is sometimes sixteen or eigh- 
teen inches in length and about fourin circumference. It 
grows on the north side of the Columbia, near the ocean.” 
Dr. Coues refers, without hesitation, this tree to Pinus Lam- 
bertiana, the well-known Sugar Pine. The length of the cone, 
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if the measurement is correctly given, would certainly 
point to that tree. No one, however, since the time of 
Lewis and Clark, so far as we have been abletolearn, has 
ever seen Pinus Lambertiana growing north of the Colum- 
bia River or north of the Santiam River valley, fully a 
hundred miles south of the Columbia. Pinus Monticola, 
another White Pine, does grow in the coast region of Wash- 
ington, but the cones of this tree are rarely more than eight 
or nine inches in length. The seeds of the Sugar Pine, 
however, were an important article of food to the Indians 
of south-western Oregon, and it is not impossible that the 
cones described by our travelers may have come into pos- 
session of some of the Indians on the Columbia River 
through barter with their southern neighbors, and that 
Lewis and Clark may have been misled as to the habitat of 
the trees producing them. At any rate, it hardly seems 
possible that they could have seen the Sugar Pine. 

The seventh and last species (iii., 832), which is described 
as seldom rising higher than thirty-five feet, with a trunk 
not more than two and a half to four feet in diameter, is 
probably a depauperate form of Picea Sitchensis to which 
Dr. Coues has referred it. The tree of the lower Columbia 
River resembling the Ash, when divested of its foliage (iii., 
834), with leaves divided into four deep lobes, is Acer macro- 
phyllum, here first described, although a technical descrip- 
tion of it was not published until somewhat later. On the 
same page is the first description, too, of the Vine Maple, 
Acer circinatum. The earliest account of Sambucus glauca 
appears on page 835, where the fruit is well described as 
pale sky-blue. 

In ascending the Columbia on the return journey, on the 
4th of April, 1806, the travelers noticed for the first time 
Cornus Nuttallii (ii., 930), and on this day a fallen Fir-tree 
was seen which, including the stump of about six feet, was 
318 feet in length, although its diameter was only three 
feet. This probably, judging from the small diameter of 
the trunk in proportion to the height, was Abies grandis. 
Few taller trees have actually been measured in the United 
States. The Crimson Haw seen on the Walla Walla River 
on April 30th, 1806 (iii., 979), is probably Crateegus coc- 
cinea, var. macracantha, which would here be near the 
extreme western limits of its range. The Purple Haw 
found at the western base of the Bitterroot Mountains (iii., 
1041) is referred by Dr. Coues to Viburnum pauciflorum. 
We should have supposed, however, that Purple Haw here 
means Crateegus Douglasii. In the same paragraph there 
is described “a species of dwarf Pine, ten or twelve feet 
high, which might be confounded with the young Pine of 
the long-leaved species, except that the former bears a cone 
of a globular form, with small scales, and that its leaves are 
in fascicles of twos, resembling in length and appearance 
those of the common Pitch Pine.” This undoubtedly is 
another reference to the Lodge Pole Pine, Pinus contorta. 

On June 15th (iii., 1043), the party, then ascending the 
upper Clearwater to cross the Bitterroot range, found a 
“thick growth of Long-leaved Pine, with some Pitch Pine, 
Larch, White Pine, White Cedar, or Arbor Vite, of large 
size, and a variety of Firs.” The Long-leaved Pine here is 
Pinus ponderosa, the Pitch Pine is Pinus contorta, the Larch 
is Larix occidentalis, which here first makes its appearance 
in literature, although it was not described until 1849 ; the 
White Pine is Pinus flexilis, and the White Cedar, or Arbor 
Vite, again referred by Dr. Coues to Thuya occidentalis, 
is Thuya gigantea. The Firs are Abies grandis at low 
elevations, and near the summit of the mountain Abies 
lasiocarpa, these being the only Fir-trees of these 
forests. The Larch is mentioned again on page 1066 as 
confined with the Firs to the higher parts of the hills, 
“ while the Long-leaved Pine grows as wellin the river- 
bottoms as on the hills.” The Cottonwood mentioned here, 
“ with a wider leaf than that of the upper part of the Mis- 
souri, though narrower than that which grows lower down 
the river,” is probably Populus angustifolia, a species which 
varies considerably in the width of the leaves. 

On the 25th of July, 1806, Captain Lewis, having recrossed 
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the continental divide through the low pass which has 
since borne the names of our explorers, noticed east of the 
mountains on Maria River (iii., 1097) “three species of 
Cottonwood, the narrow-leaved, the broad-leaved and the 
species known to the Columbia, though here seen for 
the first time on the Missouri.” This third species was, no 
doubt, our eastern Populus balsamifera, and not the Pacific 
coast Populus tricocarpa, which has not been noticed, we 
believe, on this side of the Rocky Mountains. 

This is the last interesting entry in these journals relating 
to trees. The two parties into which the expedition had 
been separated, before it recrossed the continental divide, 
were now speedily reunited near the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone River, and, rapidly descending the Missouri, were 
soon surrounded by the familiar trees of the Atlantic 
forests. Cc. S. S. 


Notes. 


As in many other garden flowers, great improvements have 
been made of late years in the Mimulus, or Monkey-flower, 
and now seed of such good strains can be had that it is worth 
while to sow them even in small gardens where flowers are 
wanted for cutting. The fine seed should be sown rather 
evenly in cold frames, and they will give an abundance of 
rich-colored flowers for a long period from midsummer on. 


Mr. John E. Lager, of Summit, New Jersey, who is collecting 
Orchids in the United States of Colombia, states in the Floris¢s’ 
Exchange that the plants are becoming scarce, not only on 
account of the constant drain upon them for export, but 
because large tracts of forest are being cut down to make 
room for Coffee plantations. The belt in which the Coffee- 

lant thrives ranges from 2,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea- 
foveal, and very few garden species of Orchids are found above 
or below it. 


The most beautiful trays and cabinets which come from 
Japan are made of the dark, irregularly grained and wavy- 
lined wood of the Keaki-tree, Zelkova Keaki. once classified 
by botanists as a Planera and closely allied to the Elm. Many 
of the trays are ornamented with the bark of a species of 
Pterocarya, the eastern representative of our Hickory. This 
bark is apparently flattened and cut into thin sheets which 
show attractive concentric markings of daik brown on a 
lighter ground. 


Mr. S. D. Willard, at the meeting of the Ohio State Horticul- 
tural Society, spoke of an interesting experiment tried at 
Geneva last year. An orchard of Greening, Baldwin and 
Hubbardston Apples was thinned on some of the rows so that 
an apple was left every four inches, and on others so that there 
was only an apple for every six inches. On the trees where 
no thinning whatever was done the apples were small and 
hardly colored ; the apples on the trees thinned to four inches 
apart were colored well and of fair size, but no buds formed 
for the next season. On trees thinned to fruit six inches apart 
the apples were large and so finely colored as to attract the 
attention of passers on the road several rods away. Besides, 
this there were well-grown fruit-buds for next year, so that, if 
nothing prevents, the trees will bear two seasons in succession. 


The current issue of the London Garden has a colored plate 
of the old Tea Rose, Madame Charles, as it is grown at 
Gravetye Manor, and Mr. Robinson, who has tried it in his 
Rose garden for years, has found nothing more satisfactory or 
constant than this hardy, patient bloomer with its beautiful 
buds of exquisite color. This Rose was sent out in 1864, having 
been raised from seed of Safrano, and it resembles Madame 
Falcot, which is also from the same parent, but of a feebler 
growth. The flower is of an apricot color, without the saffron 
tinge found in Safrano. It is a free grower and has a half- 
climbing habit, which makes it an excellent variety for the 

reenhouse in the winter. It isa Rose rarely seen in America, 

ut we remember one plant of it which lived many years on 
Staten Island with a protection of some burlaps tied about it in 
the winter, against which coarse manure was piled to the 
height of some eighteen inches and covering a circle with a 
radius of two or three feet. 


In Farmers’ Bulletin No. 45, Mr. F. H. Chittenden, Assistant 
Entomologist of the Department of Agriculture, gives many 
interesting facts about the nature and extent of the damage to 
stored grain caused by insects. Aside from the loss in weight 
brought about by the ravages of insects, the infested grain is often 
unfit for human consumption and has been known to cause 
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serious illness. It is also undesirable for live stock and for seed. 
Most of our indoor insects are indigenous to the tropics and do 
not thrive in the cold climate of our northern states, but in the 
south they have become acclimated, and there they do the 
greatest damage. It is said that in the state of Texas nearly 
half the grain is actually destroyed by weevils and rats. The 
loss to the corn crop in Alabama in 1893 was more than a mil- 
lion and a half dollars. There are seven other states which 
are subject to the same climatic influences as Alabama, and if 
we estimate the annual loss at the same percentage we would 
havea total destruction of nearly twenty millions of dollarsin the 
item of corn alone, while other grains and mill products suffer 
correspondingly. We have no space to give descriptions of the 
many weevils, grain moths, flour moths, flour beetles, meal 
worms and grain beetles which do this injury, or to give anythin 

like a summary of the remedies and preventives advocated. 
It may be stated ina | oper way that bisulphide of carbon is 
the best known remedy against all insects which affect stored 
products, and for this —— it is becoming indispensable to 
the owners of mills and granaries. The vapor of this substance is 
deadly to all forms of animal life if inhaled in sufficient quantity, 
and mills and other buildings can be easily fumigated with it. 


Besides the large assortments of choice fresh and dried 
fruits, the displays of preserved fruits in first-class fruit and 
grocery stores are a surprise in their range and variety. 
Strawberries, raspberries, red and white cherries, blood 


_ peaches and apricots, from Wiesbaden, Germany, are among 


the handsomest preserves. These rich sweetmeats come in 
glass, as do many preserved fruits from England and this 
country. With blackberries, pears, pineapples, quinces and 
other generally used fruits, there are preserved citron, crab- 
apples, figs, gooseberries, limes, sweet oranges and tamarinds. 
A large selection may be made from the less syrupy “ canned” 
fruits in tins, as also in glass, including cranberries, green- 
gages and many other varieties of plums. Sweet pickled fruits 
are highly esteemed, and yet more costly are fruits in brandy. 
These choice specialties are carefully prepared in good beandy 
by experts selected by the first-class grocers. The brandy is 
supplied by the firm to insure its uniform quality. Other fruit 
preparations are jellies, jams and marmalades, and shelves of 
these smaller packages in plain and fluted tumblers and in 
white pots include many foreign and native products of really 
choice a at remarkably low prices. Cherries in Mara- 
schino, figs in eau-de-vie and in cordial, marrons in brandy and 
marrons glacés in vanilla syrup, guava syrup and many syrups 
of domestic fruits, and lime and grape juice give some idea 
of the variety of treatment in the way of preserving and serv- 
ing fruits. Extracts for flavoring are another manufactured 
product of fruits. Bar-le-duc, a French compote of white cur- 
rants in syrup, is one of the choicest tidbits, and a club-house 
favorite as a relish with cream cheese. A small glass costs 
forty cents. The petals of preserved Smyrna roses prove a 
delicately perfumed and delicious morsel, a small tin costing 
fifty cents. Canton stem ginger and Kumquat oranges come 
from China in stone pots, and from India lemon and tamarind 
syrups, pineapple and mango preserves and marmalades, and 

uava jelly and guava cheese, besides chowchow of mixed 
ruits. —— India relishes, mangoes, tamarinds and lemons 
appear. Pickled products further extend the use of fruits in 
such delicacies as young walnuts and olives, the latter in great 
variety of color and form and size. 


William Elliott, who nearly forty years ago inaugurated the 
business of selling plants at auction in this country, and who 
for a still longer time was one of the ——e seedsmen 

oO 


of the coy, died on the 16th of January at his home in this 
city. Mr. Elliott’s ancestors for several generations had been 
gardeners in Scotland, where he was born in 1824. After pass- 
ing an apprenticeship in the gardens of the Earl of Minto he 


- was employed by Sir John Trevelyan, and Sir William Ingleby, 


at Ripley Castle, Yorkshire, and afterward in the nurseries 
about London, and came to this count He was em- 
wage by Andrew Reid, a Broadway florist, and three years 
ater established the well-known firm of Young & Elliott, on 
—_ Street, which is still in existence under the name of Wil- 
iam Elliott & Sons. Mr. Elliott was as well known for his 
kind heart and upright character as for his bluff ways and his 
ready, though somewhat caustic, wit. He was a man of sturdy 
constitution, commanding appearance and marked individu- 
ality of character. His alertness of mind, his penetrating voice, 
his fine physical proportions and aggressive manner made him 
singularly successful in his special business, and for many 
years he was one of the most prominent figures in the com- 
mercial horticulture of this country. 


in 1851. 





